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New York statutes and cases; so, all through the book, thus — 
"Animals" (page 3) ; "Cruelty to, N. Y. Pen. Code, § 655-659"; 
"Public Peace," page 145 ; "Religious Liberty and Conscience," 
page 158, etc. The book is, therefore, of little or no importance 
to lawyers other than those practicing in New York. Whether 
in its present shape it will be of value even in New York is 
doubtful. The arrangement of the book is bad. While the sub- 
jects are collected together under general alphabetical heads, 
farther than this the author has not gone. "Assault" on page 1 
is followed in succession by the subjects, "Abduction," "Arson," 
"Animals," "Absence," etc. This fault pervades the whole book, 
thus: "Limitations" is considered before "Larceny"; "Public 
Peace" before "Pardon," and so on. The mistake is not reme- 
died by an index. True, there is a "Table of Subjects" (page 299 
et seq.), but the same arrangement exists even there. This is of 
course a criticism of mere mechanical details, the proper arrange- 
ment of which seems to have been overlooked.. 

Looking at the real substance of the book, there is some real 
worth therein contained, together with much that has no place 
in a volume of this nature. On page 72 we read : "Felon. One 
convicted and sentenced for felony"; on page 93, "Idem Sonans. 
Sounding the same"; on page 136, "Penitentiary. A prison for 
the punishment of convicts"; this and nothing more is said of 
the subjects thus treated. These, and several more like them, 
have no place in a book which purports to be of any practical 
assistance to a trial lawyer. On page 187, under the heading 
"Qualities of a Trial Lawyer," the author writes, "A good advo- 
cate should be, above all things, a good man." A busy lawyer 
has no time to use a book full of such statements. While every 
word of the sentence is true, a book of the practical character 
claimed for this, should be practical. Ethics and morals should 
be learned elsewhere. One goes to a dictionary for matters of 
orthography, pronunciation, definitions, etc., but not for essays 
on law or literature. Pari ratione, he goes to a trial lawyer's 
assistant for practical assistance, and not for the interpretation 
of words whose meaning is obvious, still less for lessons of 
morality. Lawyers gain nothing by the addition of this volume 
to the ever increasing number of legal publications. 

B. E. L. 



The Trial Lawyer's Assistant in Civil Cases. By Henry 
Hardwicke. Pp. xii + 789. Albany, N. Y. : Banks & Co. 
1902. 

Practically the same criticism applies to this book as to the 
author's "The Trial Lawyer's Assistant in Criminal Cases." 
The same reliance on New York statutes and cases, the same 
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fault in alphabetical arrangement, the same habit of inserting 
impractical matter (vide "Judge" p. 164, "We cannot refrain 
. . . " etc.) is here in evidence. The subject "Maxims" 
extends from page 233 to 368 inclusive; such lengthy considera- 
tion is disproportionate to the general scope of the work. 

B. E. L. 



The Modern Law of Real Property and Other Interests 
in Land. By Herbert Thorndike Tiffany. Two Vols. 
Pp. xxxiii + 1589. St. Paul: Keefe-Davidson Co. 1903. 

This recent book, in two volumes, on Eeal Property is a very 
useful effort to furnish what its title indicates, to wit, "A Treatise 
on the Modern Law of Real Property." There are many standard 
treatises of high reputation upon the law of Real Property, but 
most of them emphasize what might be called the historical as 
opposed to the modern side of law ; such are Leake's "Digest of 
the Law of Property in Land," Digby's "Law of Real Estate" 
and Challis's "Real Property," not to mention the earlier books of 
Williams and Washburn, and the still earlier authorities of Kent 
and Blackstone. The author of these volumes has not hesitated 
to refer freely to these and other standard works, but has appar- 
ently based his book to a very unusual degree on the "Cases on 
the Law of Real Property," by Professor Gray, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The book indeed may properly be described as so dis- 
tinctly based upon this collection of cases, as to be of special 
value to students of those cases. The writer believes that no 
study of cases is sufficient unless supplemented by lectures or 
text-books, and it is probable that the students of Gray's Cases 
will find in this volume just the necessary supplementary matter 
that they need. This statement, however, suggests also the limi- 
tations of this book; it will be of very little practical value in 
the library of the ordinary practicing lawyer, as the form of the 
work is not suited for that purpose. In making this statement, 
however, it is only fair to add that perhaps it is questionable 
whether any such general work could be of use in the library of 
the lawyer, inasmuch as the law of real estate is so largely gov- 
erned by the statutes and decisions of each state that it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to write a general text-book 
which would be of practical use everywhere. 

Prom the point of view of the student, however, this book is 
extremely well prepared. The student has a natural desire to 
know how far the ancient principles which he has studied are 
still in force, and while the discussion is properly restricted to a 
very limited space, Mr. Tiffany has almost invariably followed 
his statement of the law with a reference to the modern statutes 
or decisions in this country. Again, the arrangement of the 
book, while primarily based upon Gray's Cases, seems to contain 



